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Notes. 


JOHN WEBSTER: THE PROBABLE 
DATE OF ‘ THE DEVIL’S LAW CASE.’ 


THE full title of the play runs thus :— 

“The Deuils Law-Case, Or, When Women goe 
to Law, the Deuil is full of Businesse. A new 
Tragecomeedy. The true and perfect Copie from 
the Originall. As it was approouedly well Acted 
by her Maiesties Seruants. Written by John 
Webster... .1623.” 

Mr. Fleay has asserted that the play may 
have been written in 1610, on the score that, 
in Act IV. se. ii., Romelio states his age 
to be 38, having been born in the year 1572. 
This kind of argument, which was _ used, 
in the case of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ in order 
to assign 1591 as the date of the play, on 
account of the 1580 earthquake, is not 
altogether to be relied upon, especially for 
‘The Devil’s Law Case,’ as most of the cha- 
racters in this play are convicted of false- 
hood. The second piece of evidence adduced 





by Mr. Fleay is not unimpeachable either : 
“The enclosure of commons, he says, was 
then beginning” (a fact alluded to by Wini- 
fred, Act I. se. ii.). This was no reeent 
grievance, however, since a petition of the 
inhabitants of Stixwold in Lincolnshire has 
been quoted ‘by Mr. G. Shaw-Lefevre in 
‘English Commons and Forests’ (1894); 
nay, a popular song published in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(5 S. vi. 246) proves that as early as 1548 
the public were complaining of an edict of 
the Regent Somerset to the same effect. 

The play is reported to have been acted 
by ‘“ Her Majesty’s Servants.”’ Therefore it 
can have been produced no later than 8 July, 
1622, when the late Queen Anne’s Men were 
granted a new privilege under the style of 
“Children of the Revels ’*’—three years 
after their patron’s death. The name of 
“the Queen’s Servants,” indeed, is men- 
tioned subsequently in Sir Henry Herbert’s 
papers (with reference to Massinger’s ‘ Bond- 
man,’ for instance) when “the Queen of 
Bohemia’s Servants’? are meant. In the 
present case, however, the latter company 
is out of question, the words “‘ Her Majesty's” 
being applied to none but the Queen of Eng- 
land. 

The under-title of the play has been 
hitherto unheeded, though it plainly alludes 
to some scandalous lawsuit in which the 
litigants had been women. Among the 
many cases which were tried in James I.’s 
reign, during which Lord and Lady Rochester, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Giles Mompesson, 
and Bacon appeared before the Courts of 
Justice, none answers Webster’s description 
so well and is so fitly paralleled by the play 
as Lake v. Exeter, which came to an issue 
in February, 1619. 

The daughter of Sir Thomas Lake, Secre- 
tary of State, having married Lord Roos, 
the Earl of Exeter’s grandson and heir, a 
serious misunderstanding soon broke out 
between her and her husband's very young 
step-grandmother. Lady Lake, who of 
course took her daughter's side, not only 
hinted that the Countess had been unduly 
intimate with Lord Roos, but accused the 
noble lady of having attempted to poison 
her and Lady Roos, and produced a written 
apology by which the Countess had tried 
to gain the mother’s and daughter's forgive- 
ness Thislawsuit between anillustrious house 
and the family of a powerful statesman 
created a tremendous excitement, especially 
after Lord Roos’s escape to Rome. Lady 
Exeter, however, asserted herself innocent, 
and protested that the written confession 
hal been forged by Lady Lake. The latter 
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purported the document to have been 
drawn up by the Countess at Lake’s house at 
Wimbledon, in the presence of Diego, Lord 
Roos’s foreign servant ; besides, it was stated 
that one Sarah Swarton, Lady Lake’s maid, 
standing behind the arras, had overheard 
Lady Exeter’s reading of the document after 
it was signed. The trial proceeded from 
January, 1618, to February, 1619, during 
which time 17,000 sheets of paper were used 
by the counsel of both parties. 

This extraordinary case, and the wicked- 
ness of Lady Lake, countenanced by her 
devoted servant Sarah Swarton, certainly 
suggested to Webster the apparently in- 
credible scheme of the unnatural mother 
Leonora and her ace mplice Winifred. What 
is more striking still is the conclusion of this 
plot, for which Webster is indebted to no 
other person than King James I. himself. 

In the play, Leonora’s supposed lover of 
yore is Crispiano, whose portrait is produced 
in Court, when the judge turns evidence 
and discloses himself to be Crispiano in 
person. Thus had King James in 1619 de- 
livered from the Bench the positive con- 
viction of Lady Lake’s falsehood. As he 
happened to hunt in the neighbourhood of 
Wimbledon one day, he bethought himself of 
going and ascertaining the conditions under 
which the confession had. been drawn up ; 
and, having been shown the room in ques- 
tion, found that the arras was too short by 
2 ft. for allowing Sarah Swarton to stand 
concealed behind it. None but the canny 
Scottish king had been a match for the 
cunning lady. 

It was, therefore, after February, 1619, 
that Webster undertook his tragi-comedy, 
or at least the latter part of it. Three 
months before (November, 1618) had 
taken place the execution of Sir Walter 
Raleigh whose firmness in death is alluded 
to in Act V. se. iv. Webster, however, 
was so slow in composition that the play 
was not completed till the summer of the 
next year, after the news of the Anglo- 
Dutch conflict at Sumatra in August, 1619, 
had reached England (Act IV. se. ii.) and 
the Mompesson scandal (Act ITI. se. i.). 

It is possible that Webster began the 
portion of the play dealing with Contarino, 
Jolenta, Ercole, and Romelio before 1618 ; 
for this he is indebted to some Spanish 
novel, perhaps to Don Diego Agreda’s 
‘El Hermano Indiscreto’* (The Unwise 





* This novel was dramatized by Alexandre 
Hardy, whose play, however, is unknown except 
for the account of the scenery in Mahelot’s MS. 














Brother).’ He, however, found it impossible 
to make up a whole play out of this subject, 
and forced it into the subsequent plot of 
Leonora’s scheme. Unless some earlier law- 
suit may be found that obviously influenced 
‘The Devil’s Law Case,’ I shall maintain 
that this part of it was suggested by the 
Lake affair. It is likely that Shakspeare- 
was no favourite of Lady Lake, who else 


|might have pondered over the lines in 


‘Hamlet ’ (II. ii.) about stage-players :— 


** After your death you were better have a bad 
epitaph, than their ill report while you live.” 


Bo’ A. F. BourGEo!s. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF CASANOVA. 
THE splendid recognition M. Charles 
Samaran has given of the work done by 
‘N. & Q.’ in his excellent study ‘ Jacques 
Casanova, Vénitien ’ (Paris, Calmann-Lévy), 
prompts the notes which follow :— 

II. (Hdition Garnier) 343. Le Duc de 
Matalone, at Paris.—M. le Comte Dufort de 
Cheverney, 1751-2, p. 140, says :— 

‘““Javais attiré dans la maison de Madame- 
les étrangers les plus distingués, les Princes. 
de Corsini, dont _un_ depuis a été cardinal, et le 
duc de Matalone de Naples.” 

II. 384. Le Comte de Melfort. — Louis 
Drummond, Comte de Melfort (1722-88) ; 
see ‘The Scots Peerage,’ vi. 69. He was 
(Dufort de Cheverney, i. 128) 

“de petite taille, mais fait comme un modéle 
et fort comme Hercule, suivait la chasse, quand il 
ne faisait pas sa cour 4 Versailles.” 

II. 406. Prince de Saxe-Hildbourghausen. 
—Ernst Friedrich III. (1727-80). Sue- 
ceeded his father in 1745. Married: 1, 
Louise of Denmark, died 1756; 2, Christiane 
of Brandenburg-Baireuth; 3, Auguste of 
Saxe-Weimar. 

III. 106. Maria da Riva.—See Rinato 
Fulin, ‘ Maria da Riva, Studi.’ 

Ill. 435. L’Abbé Galiani.—See Swin- 
burne’s ‘ Letters,’ 20 June, 1777, and ii. 295. 

III. 493. Madame la Gouvernante, mére 
du Stathouder.—Anna, daughter of King 
George II. of Great Britain, widow since 
1751 of William IV. of Orange, mother of 
William V., died 12 Jan., 1759. Her son 
was born in 1748. 


IV. 228. L’électeur de Cologne.—Clement 
Augustus of Bavaria (1723-61). 


“* His electoral Highness has a just Title to be 
called Clement Augustus, for he is of stately mien, 
is handsome, and of easy Access, and loves 
Pleasures and particularly Hunting, as much as 
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his Condition will admit of; his Regular Life, and 
the Soundness of his Morals, may serve for an 
example to many older Prelates, that are not su 
powerful nor so nobly descended.’ — Baron de 
Poelnitz’s ‘ Memoirs,’ ii. 341. 

IV. 330. Le jeune Duc de Rosebury.— 
Neil, third Earl of Rosebery, born 1729. 
His elder brother died in 1755, and he 
travelled abroad ‘‘ some time on the Con- 
tinent.” He returned home, and was 
elected a Scottish representative peer in 
1768 (‘ The Scots Peerage,’ vii. 224). 

IV. 479. Parealier, Marquis de Prié.—- 
See L. Dutens, ‘Mémoires d’un Voyageur 
qui se repose,’ pp. 132-4. 

V. 288. Lord Talon.—See ‘ Jacobite Peer- 
age,’ by the Marquis de Ruvigny, pp. 76-7 

V. 331. ‘“ Pendant la semaine sainte ies 
Juifs n’osaient pas se montrer dans les rues 
de Turin.” 

“The Jews here have a quarter called Gheto, 
with a Synagogue and burial-place. Every Jew 
is obliged to wear a yellow ribbon sewed on to 
the _breast of his coat.” —Swinburne’s ‘ Letters,’ 
i. 272, Turin, 6 June, 1779. 

V. 388. La Renaud.—-Catherine Renaud 
married (contract dated 23 June, 1768) 
M. Bohmer, Jeweller to the Crown, so well 
known through ‘“‘lAffaire du _ Collier.’ 
He died at Stuttgart, 18 Sept., 1794, and she 
remarried at Bale, 28 July, 1796, his partner, 
Paul Bassenge, by whom she had a son. 
She died at Dresden, 12 Sept., 1806 (Funck 
Brentano’s ‘ The Diamond Necklace,’ p. 349). 

V. 515. “ Bal du théatre de Carignan.’’-— 

‘© We went to the little opera-house of Carignan, 
which is the only one open at this time of the 
year. No one seems to attend to the music or 
representation....This theatre is but ill lighted ; 
it does to dance in during the Carnival, when the 
Opera is held at the Grand Theatre adjoining 
the Palace, which is very large, and one of the most 
magnificent in Italy.”"—6 June, 1779. Swin- 
burne’s ‘ Letters,’ i. 272. 

Miss Berry describes it also in her Diary, 
2 July, 1783. 

VI. 195. La Princesse de Monaco, née 
Catherine de  Brignolé. —She married 
secondly, 24 Oct., 1798, Louis Joseph, 
Prince de Condé. Her first husband, Prince 
Honoré III., died in France, in exile, 1795. 
She, the niece of Rodolfo Brignolé, Doge of 
Genoa, died in 1813. 

VI. 236. Babet Rangoni.—Prince Aloys 
IIf. (Luigi If.) of Gonzague-Solferino, born 


1745, married Elizabeth Rangoni. He suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, Prince Luigi, in 
1768, and died in 1819 (Betham, ‘ Genea- 


logical Tables,’ and also Stokvis). The wite 
of his father, Prince Leopold, is called by 
Betham “ Helena Medina.” 





VI. 318. “Je fis arréter & Paris... .et 
m’étant fait apporter des montres dans ma 
voiture, j’en achetai une pour quinze louis.” 
—William Cunninghame, writing in 1751, 
says that the Parisians offered wares to 
each post-chaise, 

** so that in a few hours you are as well! fitted out 
in equipage and everything at Paris as in other 
places in as many days.” 

VI. 468. ‘“‘ Comte de Schwerin, neveu de 
Villustre feld maréchal.’’—---Marshal Chris- 
topher Schwerin, the Prussian general, 
killed at the battle of Prague, 6 May, 1757. 

A. FRANCIS STEUVART. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


(See ante, p. 1.) 


1780. Contributions to The Westminster Magazine 
(‘ Memoirs,’ p. 87) :— 
‘The Actor,’ No. _I., January, p. 7. 
ro No. II., March, p. 121. 
99 No. III., April, p. 189. 
pe No. IV., May, p. 241. 
“* No. V., August, p. 419. 





1780. ‘‘ Alwyn, or the Gentleman Comedian. 
London : Fielding and Walker, 1780.” 
12mo. 


European Magazine (1: 49) says 1779, but 
later (22: 403) corrects the date to 1780. 
The volume was noticed cursorily and un- 
favourably in the September, 1780, number 
of The Monthly Review (63: 233). It is 
almost entirely the work of Holcroft, but 
William Nicholson (1753-1815) assisted some- 
what in its writing (‘ Memoirs,’ p. 95)—the- 
same Nicholson who was living with Holcroft 
at the time, and who did the Prologue to 
‘ Duplicity.’ 


1780. (June or early July—probably last of 
June.) ‘‘A plain and succinct narrative of 
the late riots and disturbances in the cities 
of London and Westminster and borough of 
Southwark. Containing particulars of the 
burning of Newgate, the King’s Bench, the 
Fleet, and New Bridewell Prisons. Also, the. 
Houses of Lord Mansfield, Sir John Fielding, 
Messrs. Langdale, Rainsforth, Cox, Hyde, &e. 
Romish Chapels, Schools, &c., with an account 
of the Commitment of Lord George Gordon to 
the Tower and anecdotes of his life. To which 
is prefixed, An Abstract of the Act lately passed 
in favour of the Roman Catholics. “And an. 
account of the Lill, as moved for in Parliament 
by Sir George Sav ile, with the obserwations of 
Sir George and Mr. Dunning on the Papist 
penal Laws. By William Vincent, of Gray’s 
Inn. Paternoster Row. (Price one shilling.) 
London, printed for Fielding and Walker, 1780. 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall.”’ 

1780. “‘ -The Second Edition, 
with an " appendix.” Octavo, 62 +11 pp 
same date. 


2 vols.,. 


corrected =. 
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This work, published ‘within a short time 
after the conclusion of the notorious Gordon 
riots, is certainly Holcroft’s. Contem- 
porary references are to be found in The 
Town and Country Magazine for July, 1780 
(12: 351); Monthly Review for June, 1780 
(62: 502); European Magazine for January, 
1782 (1: 49); The Westminster Magazine for 
August, 1780 (8: 438), as well as in the 
‘Memoirs ’ (p. 99). Lecky (3: 522) refers to 
it as the best and most complete account 
brought out at the time. The Town and 
Country Magazine called it ‘‘ one of the best 
productions of this kind that has ever ap- 
peared in the form of a pamphlet”; and 
added, ‘‘ Our last [June, 1780]. ...contains 
the substance of this narrative,’ but I do not 
think that this means that the magazine 
article referred to was done by Holcroft. 


In the account of the riots which appears 
in the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1780 pp. 1-6 
of this pamphlet are reprinted on pp. 254-6. 
In both cases is given the verbatim record of 
the Act itself, over which the agitation arose ; 
and the short explanatory passages in the 
‘ Annual Register ’ correspond exactly to the 
explanations which accompany the reprint 
of the Act in this pamphlet. 

In The Westminster Magazine for July, 
1780, pp. 297 ff., is an account of the riots. 
‘The publishers of this magazine were the 
same as the publishers of the ‘‘ William 
Vincent’? pamphlet, Fielding & Walker. 
Pages 15 ff. and 298 ff., of the pamphlet and 
the magazine respectively, bear a remarkable 
similarity. In the magazine article the 
Parliamentary proceedings are given at 
greater length; certain other parts of the 
narrative are condensed ; and, in an amazing 
number of cases, entire paragraphs, even 
pages, are transferred without alteration. 
And from this I shall assume that Holcroft 
or some other person rewrote or recrranged 
his pamphlet for the magazine: I cannot 
yet determine which. The magazine article 
is considerably better than the pamphlet: 
more orderly, and less burdened with details 
and extraneous matter. 

A careful examination of the “ second 
edition, corrected,” the only one which I 
have seen, suggests a few hypotheses which, 
since I have not yet been able to lay my hands 
on a first edition, I shall offer tentatively : 
for objection, correction. or addition. It 
seems fairly obvious from this copy (Yale 
University Library) of the ‘‘ second edition, 
corrected,”’ that the ten pages (five leaves) 
containing the Appendix were added to the 





book in the second edition. The Appendix 
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refers to the text, and the text to the Appen- 
dix, by lettered notes, (A), (B), (C), &e. 
These references in the text are usually 
inserted at the end of a paragraph, a con- 
venient place after the type had all been set. 
On the several occasions where they are 
inserted in the middle of a line, the type of 
the line is so crowded—relatively to the set 
of the type in the lines preceding and fellow- 
ing—that we cannot but assume that the 
parentheses and the letters (A), (B), (C), &e., 
were put in later: I should assume, between 
editions. A statement near the end of the 
Appendix that the author has not changed 
the text in accordance with a certain correc- 
tive letter which he prints (the origina! mis- 
take is left as in the first edition) leads us to 
believe that the second edition was printed 
from the same stand of type. 

Examination of the signatures would 
break the volume quite unequally into a 
single leaf containing the title, four signa- 
tures of sixteen pages each, an eight-page 
signature at the end, and a single final leaf. 
(This is in the only volume which I have 
examined, in the Yale University Library.) 
The single leaf at the end contains the 
Advertisement, and is printed on one side 
of the paper only. I should suggest then, 
from my examination of the “second 
edition, corrected,’ only, that the first 
edition was paged : 2 (including title-page and 
a blank page)+6 (including the Abstract 
of an Act passed, &c.) + 7-62 (including 
the body of the ‘Plain and _ Succinct 
Narrative,’ &c.) + 2 (including Advertise- 
ment and a blank page). The signature 
division was, in my opinion, the same as in 
the ‘‘ second edition, corrected,’’ which I have 
examined. But it is obvious that the signa- 
tures came out evenly, four of sixteen pages 
each, with the title-page pasted on at the 
beginning. 

Since the above was written I have 
had time to make an examination of a 
copy of the first edition, and find nothing 
contradictory to the above. In the first 
edition (British Museum copy) the Appendix 
does not appear at all, “‘ Finis’? coming on 
p. 62. But we can deduce very little from 
the absence of the ‘‘ Advertisement,” since 
in this copy the last three leaves have been 
very badly damaged, and repairing alone has 
prevented their loss altogether. In this copy 
pp. 1-6 have been lost (containing the 
Abstract, &c.), so that ‘ A Plain and Suceinct 
Narrative,’ &c. (p. 7), would follow directly 
after the title-page, had not some one 
inserted six pages from The Sunday Magazine 
of 11 Feb., 1781. 
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It is interesting to remark that the 
‘** second edition, corrected,’ varies from the 
first edition, pp. 59-62, by two lines of type. 
This variation is caused by the insertion of a 
foot-note in the second edition on p. 59: 
“In justice to the author, it is mentioned 
that these anecdotes are by another person.” 
It was evidently Holeroft who added in ink 
in the Museum copy, “ And, in justice to 
myself, they by no means agree with my own 
private opinion of Lord George Gordon. 
T. H.” In the same hand there is written 
on the title-page ‘‘The Anecdotes by I. 
Perry,” after the word ‘ Tower,’ and 
“Thomas Holcroft ” beneath the printed 
pseudonym “ William Vincent”; and on 
the last page of the Appendix the catchword 
‘“* Adver ”’ is crossed out, and there is filled 
in, still by the same hand, “ Finis. The 
Advertisement follows the Title-Page ’’— 
which indicates the fact of binding. 

I may add that the printing of the correc- 
tive letter may possibly indicate a second 
issue of the second edition. If the type could 
be tampered with to such an extent as to 
insert (A), (B), (C), &¢e., as references to 
notes, between the printing of the first and 
second editions, why could not the simple 
change have been made on p. 53 of the word 
Thursday to Wednesday, as the ‘‘ Volunteer 
in the London Military Association of Foot ” 
suggests ? May we assume that the Adver- 
tisement originally followed the words 
“total want of education” on this page of 
the Appendix, as it could easily have done, 
in the second edition, and further assume 
that the extra leaf at the end did not appear 
in the real second edition ? May we assume 
that this letter from ‘‘ A Volunteer,” &c., 
was received after some, possibly all, of the 
‘second edition * was printed, and that it 
was put in where it now stands in the 
*“second edition, corrected,’’ and that the 
Advertisement was then pushed further on 
to be added as a separate leaf? The 
placing of a single leaf at the beginning and 
the end would not be a usual proceeding. 
Each of these single leaves is in the “‘ second 
edition, corrected,” each is printed on one 
side only ; and an argument that the pub- 
lisher would not have planned two single 
leaves attached in this way, and that they 
were later added as a corrective measure, 
may be hypothetically answered by saying 
that this very fact of being printed on one 
side only is an indication of forethought, and 
shows that this kind of make-up for the book 
was premeditated. Or may we assume 
as I should like to do, but think scarcely 
warrantable — that there were a “ first 








edition,’ and a ‘second edition,’ and that 
there was then a “second edition, cor- 
rected,” basing our assumption on the 
reading “‘second edition, corrected,” and not 


° 


** second, corrected edition” ? 


I cannot explain the reference to a “ third 
edition, London, 1780,” in the 1908 edition 
of the ‘New International Encyclopedia ’” 
(9:45). To me the statement seems un- 
founded. 


1781. “The Trial of the Hon. George Gordon, 
Commonly called Lord George Gordon, for 
High-Treason, at the Bar of the Court of King’s 
Bench, On Monday, the 5th of February, 1781. 
Before The Right Hon. Earl Mansfield, Chief 
Justice; Edward Willes, Esq. Sir William 
Henry Ashhurst, Knt. and Francis Buller, 
Esq. Containing, Not only the Evidence om 
both Sides but an Account of the Manner of 
conducting the Trial; the Arguments of 
Counsel; the contested Points in Law, Xc. 
Also the speech of the Attorney-General; Mr. 
Kenyon, the Solicitor-General, and Mr. Erskine. 
Taken in short-hand By William Vincent, 
Esq; of Gray’s-Inn. London: Printed for 
Fielding and Walker, No. 20, Pater-noster-row- 
MDCCLXXxI. [Price one shilling and six-pence.] 
[Entered at Stationers-Hall.]” Octavo, 4+3- 
81 pp. 

I have not seen this item previously 
attributed to MHolcroft. At the present 
time I have not seen a copy in any library 
collection. The only notice of its publica- 
tion is a single line in the March, 1781, 
London Magazine (50: 143). My own copy 
was secured by mere chance through a 
perusal of a second-hand bookseller’s cata- 
logue—and for the charming price of 3s. 
The Monthly Review editor, March, 1781 
(64: 234), speaks of ‘‘ several different publi- 
cations,” but has ‘‘ seen only Mr. Gurney’s.” 

The connexion, between this pamphlet and 
that which immediately precedes it in my 
Bibliography is perfectly obvious. I have 
been able to learn of no other person writing 
under the pseudonym of William Vincent of 
Gray’s Inn. The two pamphlets are issued 
by the same publishers, have the same 
pseudonym, and concern the same events. 
The ‘ Advertisement’ to this second one 
contains a reference to, and a _ recom- 
mendation of, ‘ Vincent’s Plain and Succinct 
Narrative of the late Riots.’ In_ the 
‘ Memoirs’ by Hazlitt (pp. 98-9) we find :— 


““ He was employed by them [the booksellers] 
to write a pamphlet, under the name of Wm. 
Vincent, Esq. of Gray’s Inn, containing an account 
of the riots in 1780. For this purpose he had 
attended the trials at the Old Bailey, where he 
was the means of saving the life of an innocent 
man, who was brought there asa prisoner. I have 
heard Mr. Holcroft mention this circumstance, 
with tears of pleasure at the recollection.” 
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Holcroft’s interest in the riots might easily 
have rendered him willing to perform another 
service to the booksellers. If he had attended 
the Old Bailey trials for one pamphlet, why 
should not he have attended the King’s 

3ench trial for another ? 
ELBRIDGE COLBY. 
Columbia University, New York City. 
(To be continued.) 





*BERROW’S WORCESTER JOURNAL.’ 
(See ante, p. 21.) 


Tue early history of this paper is bound up 
with the story of its first two publishers, 
Stephen Bryan and H. Berrow. 

Stephen Bryan’s apprenticeship inden- 
tures expired in London in the year 1706, 
and he appears to have migrated to Wor- 
cester in the year 1708. When he started his 
Worcester Post-Man (not Postman) in June, 
1709, it was a small half-sheet printed in 
two columns on both sides, and did not 
contain, six pages (as Green asserted). There 
is (as in other cases) no evidence that any 
charge was made for the paper at first, and 
it is tolerably certain that advertisements 
were gratis. Probably, like Jos. Bliss’s 
Exeter Post-Boy, it was a coffee-house pro- 
duction. In principle it was so strongly 
Jacobite that it advertised the fact by 
professing to be collected ‘‘ from Dyer’s 
letter.” An illustration in the pamphlet 
published by Berrow’s Worcester Journal in 
1890 shows this very clearly. 

The Victoria Public Library at Worcester 
contains a fine collection of the earlier 
issues of Bryan’s paper; which, owing to its 
Jacobite principles, I suppose, changed its 
name no less than three times. But the 
numbering was consecutive throughout, and, 
as will be seen from the following list, accu- 
rate throughout. 

The present Librarian of the Victoria 
Library has very kindly furnished me with 
the actual numbers :— 

BRYAN’s PERIODICALS AT WORCESTER. 

1. The Worcester Post-Man, No. 185, for 2 Jan., 
1712/13, to No. 641, for 6 Oct., 1721. 

2. The Worcester Post ; or, Western Journal, 
ao for 4 Oct., 1723, to No. 756, for 20 Dec., 

favre 

3. The Weekly Worcester Journal, No. 827, for 
23 April, 1725, to No. 2007, for 1 Jan., 1748. 
According to Green, Bryan died on 18 June? 
1748, and Berrow, who had printed the 
Journal for three months before his death, 
then succeeded him as printer and pub- 
lisher. Green states that these facts were 





announced in the Journal on 23 June, 1748, 
No. 2031. The Victoria Library does not 
appear to possess a copy of this particular 
number. 


Two more titles complete the list in tho 
Victoria Library :— 

4. The Worcester Journal, No. 2032, for 30 June> 
1748, to No. 2305, for 4 Oct., 1753. 

5. Berrow’s Worcester Journal, No. 2306, for 
11 Oct., 1753. 

Since this latter date the paper's head- 
ing has not varied. But, as I have shown, 
the numeration has altered very much—at 
first, I believe, accidentally, though I have 
not traced all the variations. It is quite pos- 
sible that Berrow’s Worcester Journal may 
be able to claim the second place, with 
regard to age, in the British newspaper press, 
and may rank next to The London Gazette 
(the only original source of many items of 
news), though, with the history of the 
provincial press still waiting to be written, 
it is not safe to assert even this. But it is 
unfortunately only too true that its present- 
day numeration is inaccura‘e. And the 
Journal’s claims to have been “‘ Established 
1690,” and to be ‘‘ The Oldest Newspaper 
in Great Britain,” are hardly worthy of a 
periodical with so long and honourable a 
history. J. B. WiItttams. 








A ReEcorD OF MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS 
IN HERTFORDSHIRE.—-It is believed that 
Hertfordshire is the first county to have had 
its monumental inscriptions fully recorded 
and made accessible to students. It is, of 
course, probable that some small disused 
burial-grounds have escaped the notice of 
workers, but these will in course of time be 
discovered, and the lists inserted in the 
volumes to which they belong. 


To give an idea of the magnitude of 
the task, which has occupied over seven 
years, it may be stated that the transcripts 
fill thirteen large quarto volumes occupying 
a shelf-space of 6ft. (Both lists and 
indexes are written out twice: first taken 
down, on slips which permit of their being 
arranged in alphabetical order, and then 
transcribed on quarto sheets, which are 
bound in the volumes of the Hundreds to 
which they pertain.) The inscriptions oc- 
cupy 5,582 pp., and the indexes of names 
2,127 pp., the latter representing some 
70,000 names, which do not include relation- 
ships, as these are not at present indexed. 
In many cases the more interesting epitaphs 
have been added, and in some instances also 
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certain facts about the churchyards. Corre- 
spondence of interest respecting the work 
has been inserted, and the volumes have 
been very strongly bound, in order that 
they may last with reasonable care for 
centuries to come. 

It should be stated that all the foregoing 
may be freely consulted by appointment at 
the residence of the Hon. Secretary of the 
East Herts Archeological Society, Ivy 
Lodge, Hockerill, Bishop’s Stortford; or 
inquiries will be answered, if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. Correspond- 
ents are asked, however, to allow a reason- 
able time for research and reply. 

W. B. GuErRIsH. 


Lines By SIDNEY GODOLPHIN. — Saints- 
bury in vol. ii. of his ‘Caroline Poets’ 
collected the scattered verse of Sidney 
Godolphin, but he missed one piece which, 
though of no great intrinsic interest, has yet 
a certain value in that it displays him as 
a critic of religious verse. In MS. Lansd. 
489, f. 127 verso, occurs the following :— 

Y* Judgm" off Sidney Godolphin 

On y° fformer worke not printed 
Not in y* ardent course, as where he woes 
Y° sacred Spouse, & her Chast love persues 
With brighter flames ; And with a higher Muse: 
This worke had bin proportion’d to our sight 
Had you but knowne w" some allay to write, 
And Now preserv’d your authors strenght, & 

light : 

But you soe Crush those odors, soe dispense 
Those rich perfumes, you make y* too intense : 
And such! Alas! as — much please our sense. 

The “ former work,”’ which begins on f. 121 
is a ‘ Paraphrase uppon y* songe of Solomon. 
It was apparently addressed to Henrietta 
Maria, for it is preceded by a twelve-line 
poem, ‘To y® Queene,’ signed “G. S.”; 
but when Sandys printed it in 1641 he dedi- 
cated if to the king. The criticism upon it 
seems to be quite justified. 

Witit1am DINsMoRE Briccs. 


‘es 


“ ANENT.”—This useful, but neglected 
word usually has a North British origin 
assigned to it, with a derivation which 
makes the ¢ intrusive. I note, however, 
from the records of one of the Livery Gilds 
that it was in not unfrequent use in London 
in the Tudor period, and was then written 
anendes. ‘The ‘ N.E.D.’ refers to this variant 
of the word, and suggests the inference that 
the ¢ (or d) is not intrusive, but a salient 
portion of it; and if so, the commonly 
accepted derivation may need revision. 

E. L. PontiFex. 


“*FeLtrx SuMMERLY ” (Sirk Henry COLE, 
C.B.).—The pretty little handbooks by this 
author are an interesting item in the 
bibliography of London. The following 
list is compiled from the author's own set :— 
‘ Dulwich Gallery,’ 1842. 

‘Pictures in the Soane Museum, Society of Arts, 
and British Museum,’ 1842. 

‘City of Canterbury,’ 1843. 

* National Gallery,’ 1843. 

‘Westminster Abbey,’ 1843; French edition, 1843; 

_ abridged edition (18457). 

‘Excursions out of London’ (18432), reprinted from 
The Atheneum of 1842. - 

$ Hampton Court,’ Ist edition, 1845; 6th edition, 


852. 
‘The Vernon Gallery,’ 1848. 
‘The Temple Church,’ 3rd edition (1848 ?). 


ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


BENJAMIN WHICHCOTE. —The notice of 
Dr. Whichcote, Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge, in ‘ D.N.B.,’ Ixi. 1, states that 
**the name of his wife is not recorded.” 

He married Rebecca Glover, widow, of 
St. Swithin’s, London, at St. Mary Cole- 
church, London, 26 April, 1649 (Parish 
Register). DanteL HIPWELL. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘PLACING’? IN UNIVERSITIES.—-In the 
early days at Harvard College the members 
of the Freshman class were not arranged 
alphabetically, but were “* placed ”’ in accord- 
ance with the social position of their fathers ; 
and, next to expulsion, the highest punish- 
ment was “ degradation,’ or putting a 
student below the place originally assigned 
him. This curious system, so alien from 
present notions of equality, lasted for about 
a century and a third (1639-1772). The 
class that graduated in 1772 was “ placed ” 
in June, 1769, or nearly a year after its 
entrance, and the members of that class 
retained the places assigned them through- 
out their college course. The class that 
graduated in 1773 was arranged alpha- 
betically at entrance. Hence “ placing ” 
disappeared at Harvard on Commencement 
Day, 1772. : 
Did this system of “‘ placing” ever exist 
at Oxford or at Cambridge ? If it did, how 
late did it last at those universities ? Where 
can information be found on this matter ? 





Some of the university men who came to this 
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country in the seventeenth century were 
graduates of Oxford, but most of them were 
graduates of Cambridge. Nathaniel Eaton, 
the first head of Harvard, matriculated at, 
but did not graduate from, Trinity, Cam- 
bridge; and the Rev. Henry Dunster, the 
first President of Harvard, graduated from 
Magdalene, Cambridge: hence it is to Cam- 
bridge rather than to Oxford that one would 
look for customs introduced at Harvard. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


CoTTERELL, COTERILL, AND VARIANTS.—I 
am hoping shortly to found, with Capt. W. 
Sandford Cottrill, S.A.M.C., of Johannesburg, 
a ‘Cotterell Family Association ®’ for the 
purpose of collecting together, indexing, and 
printing, if possible, pedigrees, genealogical 
data, historical facts, and other interesting 
details with reference to bearers of this name 
and its many variants throughout the 
world. 

It would be a considerable help if the 
secretaries of other family associations 
already established would communicate with 
me, and, if willing, acquaint me with the 
methods of working their respective organi- 
zations. 

I would also appeal to all bearers of the 
name to send me the fullest possible informa- 
tion with regard to their descent; however 
insignificant it may appear, it may prove the 
link which will unify the whole. 

Much spadework has already been done 
by Capt. Cottrill and myself, but much 
more remains to be done; and I would 
finally appeal to any brother genealogist 
who may happen to have any Cotterell notes 
to afford me facilities for taking copies 
thereof. 

Howarp H. Correrett, 
F.R.Hist.S., F.R.S.A. 
Foden Road, Walsall. 


AN OxrorD University Print.—I have 
a print marked “ HB,” “* Proof,” entitled ‘ The 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford 
attended by Doctorsof Civil Law,’ “‘ Published 
by Tho® M*Lean, 26, Haymarket, Dect 1* 
1834." The word ‘‘Civil” is underlined. 
It represents a procession from left to right. 
The Duke of Wellington as Chancellor is 
stepping along daintily at the extreme right 
in square cap and a gorgeous gown, the train 
of which is held by some one in uniform with 
epaulets and cocked hat. Then come, two 





and two, six figures in various uniforms, | 
mostly military, the two foremost (of whom | 
one looks like Sir Robert Peel) having, | 
however, black squash hats. All, excepting | 


the aide-de-camp, appear to have gowns over 
uniform. The rear is brought up by an 
officer in a lancer’s helmet. Can any one 
give me the names of the persons so 
represented ? Are they Sir Robert Peel’s 
Ministry of 1834? Is the print rare? Why 
is the word “ Civil” underlined ? 
C. SwYNNERTON. 


ADULATION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. — In 
the P.R.O., ‘ Transcripts from Rome,’ First 
Series, vol. iii., is a transcript from the Bor- 
ghese papers in the Vatican archives (Bor- 
ghese, i. 448), the original of which is said 
to have at the back, in the handwriting of 
Father Persons, 8.J., “‘ De Regina Angliz.”” 
The transcript runs as follows :— 


De impia hereticorum in Anglice Reginant 

adulatione. 

Ex Anglia referunt eo tam processisse hereti- 
corum erga Reginam adulationem ut non tantum 
de ea canant poete, 

Diva potens divim, virgo sanctissima, etc. 
verum etiam quod nuper altare quoddam ei in 
aula scenico more erexerint thusque adoleverint, 
preterea quod ad effigiem eius omni genere 
lenocinii adornatam hi versus subjungantur 
tipisque vulgentur, 

Pallas, Juno, Venus frondose in vallibus Ide 

Judicium forme cum subiere sue, 

Formosas inter si tu Dea quarta fuisses, 

Vicisses omnes 0 Dea quarta Deas. 

Quam Juno ieiuna foret, quam pallida Pallas, 

Quam Dea vana Venus, quam Dea sola fores. 


Ts it known who wrote these verses ? 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


MEDALLIC LEGENDS. 
27. Desuper auxilium. 
28. Duo protegit unus. 
29, Data munera cceli. 
30. Diversam junximus. 
31. Dum zephyri spirant adversas despicit undas. 
32. Dum spiro, fero et spero. 

33. Ea est fiducia gentis. 

34. Ex libertate commercii ubertas rfeficitur ?] 

35. Ex pace ubertas. 

36. Excubant et arcent. 

7. Et sunt otia divis. 

38. Et adhuc spes durat avorum. 

39. Ego magis mihi quam aliis noceo. 

40. Fidisse juvat. 

41. Feliciter undis. 

42. Frustra conatur impius. 

43. Fluctuat nec mergitur, 
Paris.) 

44, Gratum quo sospite ccoelum. 

45. Hoc maria omnia duce. 

46. Hine decus unde effundit. 

47. Hoc foedere florent. 

48. Hoc duce tuta. 

49. Hoc agmine tuta. 

50. His quoque subjecta. 

51. Hostesque arcet dum ludit in hortis. 

SLtEuTH-Hovunpb. 


(To be continued.) 


(See ante, p. 28.)— 


(Motto of City of 
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SAFETY IN A THUNDERSTORM. — The 
coroner, at the recent inquest on the persons 
struck by lightning at Wandsworth, is stated 
to have said that a man who escaped owed 
his life to the fact that he was wearing rubber- 
soled shoes. Is it the case that one is safe 
from lightning in the following circum- 
stances ?— 

(1) When wearing rubber-soled shoes. 

(2) In a greenhouse. 

(3) In a motor-car. 

(4) In a train. 

(5) In an ordinary rowing-boat on a lake. 

(6) On a piece of plate-glass. 

If one had, say, a fishing-rod with gun- 
metal reel and joints, would one still be safe 
in a boat? And how, if lightning strikes 
downwards, does the plate-glass protect one ? 

IGNORAMUS. 

(Sir Ray Lankester in The Daily Telegraph of 
29 June had a long article on ‘How to get struck 
by Lightning, and how not to.’] 


Moses Franxs.—In Catalogue No. 33, 
recently issued by Mr. F. Marcham, of 
129, High Road, New Southgate, item 31 
refers to ‘Moses Franks, Attorney and 
Advocate-General for the Bahama Islands. 
..+.1794.” I should be grateful for any 
information concerning his parentage and 
career. IskRAEL SOLOMONS. 


JOHN BACON OF THE First Fruits OFFICE. 
(See 11 8. ix. 470.)—Since my query soliciting 
information, I have been informed by a 
descendant that the above acted as secretary 
to Lord North during the American War, and 
that valuable notes of his were burnt by his 
daughter-in-law. This secretaryship is not 
mentioned in any account I have seen of the 
Receiver, and I should like to ask if it can be 
confirmed. W. L. Kine. 

Paddock Wood, Kent. 


TRANSLATION OF THE 
RENTyY.— 

Tue | HOLY LIFE | or | Monsieur DE Renry, | 
A LATE | NOBLEMAN | oF | France, | and some- 
time | CouNncELLoR | To | Kine Lewis the Thir- 
teenth. | written in French by | John Baptist S. 
Jure | And Faithfully translated into English, By 
E. S. Gent. 

London, Printed for Benj. Tooke, at the Sign of 
the | Ship in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1684. 

On p. v the Publisher ‘To the Reader’ 
says of Renty that ‘‘ he may seem to contend 
with the ancient Saints, yet lived but the 
other day, and dyed not nine years ago, 
April 24, 1649.” 

Can any reader tell me who E. S. was, and 
how he came to make this translation ? 

PEREGRINUS. 





LirE or M. bE 








PLAUTILLA AND SOME MEDI&VAL PRIN- 
CESSES: DATES oF BIRTH WANTED.—What 
are the dates of birth of the following, if 
known ? Plautilla, wife of Caracalla, d. 211: 
Sunigilde, wife of Odoacer, d. 493; Justina 
(? daughter of Germanus), wife of Theodosius, 
son of the Emperor Maurice, d. 607 (?); Egi- 
lona, wife of Roderick, ‘‘ last of the Goths,” 
d. 714 (?); Bertha, wife of Philip I. of France, 
d. 1094; Marie, wife of Manuel, Emperor 
of the East, d. 1183; Anne, wife of Ladis- 
laus VI. of Hungary, d. 1506 (?). 

(Miss) MARSCHALL. 

18, Horton Road, Platt Fields, Manchester. 


‘“* ASCHENALD.”’—Could any of your cor- 
respondents let me know what “‘ Aschenald ” 
means in the following quotation on p. 11 
of Whitaker's ‘ History of Craven ’ ?— 

“The Castle, Town, and lands about Broken- 
bridge (Pontefract, co. York) longgid (belonged) 
afore the Conquest to one Richard Aschenald,” &c. 
The question is, Does it mean Richard of 
Ascania, Richard, son of Aschenald, or 
Richard the ashen ? or is there any other 
interpretation ? Sr. G. M. Kirke, Col. 


GREEK NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN Lon- 
pon.—I have a prospectus, dated 1860, 
concerning ‘O BPETTANIKOY AZXTHP,’ 
a weekly illustrated journal of politics, 
commerce, literature, science, and art, to 
be published in London every Thursday, 
commencing in July. I should be glad to 
know how long this newspaper lasted, and 
any particulars about its career. 

Leo C. 

WELLINGTON : CHANDOS.—When Arthur 
Wellesley was made a duke as a reward for 
his great services, why was his title taken 
from Wellington in Somersetshire ? 

Where is Chandos, the place-name which 
accompanies the title of duke in the title 
“Duke of Buckingham and Chandos ”’ ? 

H. A. H. 


‘THE MANCHESTER MARINE.’-—A local 
writer states that Thomas Dibdin (merchant ) 
produced in March, 1793, an interlude 
styled ‘ The Manchester Marine.’ Will some 
correspondent kindly say where this can be 
found ? RicHarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 





THE ORDER OF AREOPAGUS.—What is 
this order? Isit Greek or English ? What 
are its aims? I have seen a lady wearing 
the jewel of the order, presented to her by 
the Sovereign of the order. 

H. A. C. T. 
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Rospert Burton’s SymBort.—In his ex- 
tremely interesting little volume, ‘Some 
Oxford Libraries,’ Mr. Strickland Gibson 
says (p. 104) :— 

“*Tn the Lower Library, preserved as a separate 
collection, are the books bequeathed to Christ 
Church by Robert Burton, the author of ‘The 
Anatomy of Melancholy’...... A portion of his library 
is in the Bodleian...... Fortunately, for the most 
part, they [‘ baggage books’] have Burton’s name 
or initials on their title-pages, and may thus readily 
be identified. A curious symbol, composed of three 
r’s, rr, is also found in most of the books......in all 
they number about a thousand.” 

What is the key to this symbol? I faney 
the letters represent the three r’s in his 
Christian name and surname. If this 
conjecture be correct, they would represent 
his monogram. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 

[See the explanation by Mr. P. Henderson Aitken 
in The Atheneum of Aug. 24, 1912, p. 193.] 


Signs or Caprncy.—I should like to 
know when heralds first began to use the 
signs of cadency; and whether, in the 
fourteenth century, if yqu find a mullet 
imposed upon a coat of arms, you can be 
as sure as you would be, for instance, in 
the seventeenth, that the bearer was a third 
son. JOHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 

[*Cadency”’ has been discussed at 4 S. viii. 12, 
e. 47, 254; x. 44; 6S. iii.. 80; 7S. iii.517; iv. 177, 


Isaac SAVAGE oF KintBury (1730-40).— 
Can any of your readers give me any infor- 
mation on the following point ? 

In a manuscript notebook of the Rev. 
Thomas Leman of Bath (1751-1826) the 
course of the Roman road from Speen to 
Bath is thus described :— 

* Also from Spene to Wickham Chaple, from 
thence to Clapham high-raised with pollards on it, 
to a great ash tree, then toa new brick house built 
by Mr. Savage, thence thro’ a wood called Winding 
Wood where it is visible with ditches on each 
side, thence thro’ Rugeley Farm” [now Radley 
Farm]. ; 

The above description was probably taken 
by Leman from the manuscript notes of 
Smart Lethieullier (1701-60), for in an- 
other manuscript book, written by Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, there is added the 
following note relative to Mr. Savage : 

who, in clearing a little coppice to make a garden 
about 1732, was obliged to remove an entire piece 
of the bank [of the Roman road}, where he found 
the strata of sand and gravel near the surface, and 


under them several layers of flints and great stones 
laid in a bed of mortar.” 





To this Sir Richard adds a reference to 
“Smart Lethieullier MSS., p. 359.” 





Through the kindness of the Vicar of 
Kintbury, I have ascertained that Isaac 
Savage was “ supervisor” there in 1731 and 
1740, and churchwarden in 1736. What I 
want to discover is, Where did he live ? 
It must have been either in Elgar's Farm or 
Orpenham Farm, or in one of the adjoining 
homesteads, all in the parish of Kintbury. 
The point is an important one, because it 
will determine the exact course of the 
Roman road, which eannot now be traced at 
this spot. I shall be glad to hear from any 
one who can throw any light on the matter. 

O. G. S. CRAWFORD. 

The Grove, East Woodhay, Newbury. 


Marta RIDDELL AND BuRNS.—Messrs. 
Kerr & Richardson of Glasgow (in a Cata- 
logue of second-hand books issued about 
1890) state, when advertising a copy of ‘The 
Metrical Miscellany,’ that 
‘*this volume was edited...... by Maria Riddell, to 
whom Burns sent his own MS. copy of ‘Tam 
o’ Shanter,’ with a quotation beginning ‘How 
gracefully Maria leads the dance.’” 

I can find no confirmation of Burns having 
sent a copy of his ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ to 
Maria Riddell, nor have I been able to 
trace the quotation attributed to him. Pos- 
sibly some of your readers may be able to 
assist me. HucGu $8. GLADSTONE. 


Rey. JAMES THOMAS, c. 1819.—I have a 
mezzotint engraving (103 in. by 9 in.) of the 
Rev. James Thomas, painted by I. Lonsdale, 
engraved by T. Lupton, London, published 
1 July, 1819, by I. Lonsdale, Berners 
Street. The portrait is of a clergyman, 
aged about 60 to 70, wearing the usual 
clerical wig. 

Who was he? He does not appear in 
Phillips’s ‘ Dictionary of Biographical Re- 
ference,’ 1871, or in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


52, NEWGATE STREET, E.C.: A Scurp- 
TURED SToNE.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me what became of a well-known 
stone embedded in the front of this 
house, which was pulled down in 1868? It 
seems hardly possible that a sculptured 
stone of some considerable merit should 
wantonly have been destroyed ; but although 
I have made a somewhat exhaustive search, 
I ean find no trace of it. The stone is men- 
tioned in the ‘ Survey of London and Middle- 
sex,’ vol. iii. pt. i. (Nightingale, 1815); by 
John W. Archer, 1851, in ‘ Vestiges of Old 
London’; and in ‘The History of Signboards,’ 
by Larwood and Hotten, 1866. The two 
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last-named authors give an illustration. The 
earving represents Adam and Eve, with 
date 1669, and initials, at the top of the 
stone, “I. 8.” Eve is shown handing an 
apple to Al»m, and a tree occupies the 
centre, roun the stem of which the Serpent 
is winding. The year 1868 is not a very 
remote date, and some of your readers may 
recollect seeing the stone, and possibly know 
what became of it when the house was 
pulled down. I have made inquiries at 
the Guildhall and British Museums. 
ARTHUR W. GOULD. 
Staverton, Briar Walk, Putney, S.W. 


ArMy Scouts AND THE FLEUR-DE-Lts. 
—Could any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ oblige ine 
with information as to the reason for the 
adoption of the fleur-de-lis as the badge of 
the trained scouts of the British Army ? 

R. K. 





Replies. 


SIR GREGORY NORTON, THE REGI- 
CIDE, AND HIS SON SIR HENRY. 
(1 8. ii. 216, 251; 68. xii. 187; 7S. viii. 
324, 394; 10S. vii. 168, 330, 376, 416; 

118. x. 12.) 


In the State Papers (Chas. I., 1638) we 
find Sir Gregory refusing to pay over certain 
moneys to a Valentine Saunders. 

It appears, from a petition addressed by 
Valentine Saunders to the Council, that the 
late Corporation of Soapmakers of West- 
minster granted one share of 40 parts, con- 
taining 125 tons of soap, to Sir Henry 
Poore, Viscount Valentia. Lord Valentia 
by indenture sold to petitioner (Valentine 
Saunders) one-fourth or quarter part of the 
said share, for which petitioner paid 3001. 
Petitioner, at the request of the Corporation, 
sent the indenture to be submitted to the 
Lords of the Council, but for some reason or 
other he was unable to recover it. Subse- 
quently to the dispatch of the indenture the 
KKing had given for the use of the Corporation 
40,0001., to be paid by the soapboilers of 
London at the rate of 41. a ton for all soap 
made by them. Lord Valentia, who was 
living in Ireland, appointed Sir Gregory 
Norton to receive the whole of his (Lord 
Valentia’s) share. Valentine Saunders 
applied to Sir Gregory for his part of the 
share, but was refused because the indenture 
could not be found. Saunders therefore 
appealed to the Lords in Council, asking that 


Sir Gregory Norton be ordered to attend and 
pay the fourth part of what he had received 
to the petitioner, pointing out that he could 
not take any course of recovery owing to the 
indenture being kept back. After con- 
siderable delay, it was ordered that Sir 
Gregory pay Valentine Saunders his part of 
the share, and be acquitted as against Lord 
Valentia for the same, and that Saunders 
give bond to repay the same in case the 
Lords within one year order the same. 

About this time Sir Gregory was wavering 
in his fidelity to the Royal cause. Early in 
the year 1639 Charles I. set forth on his way 
to Scotland on the expedition which came to 
be known as the First Bishops’ War, and we 
find the Council writing to Sir Gregory from 
Whitehall on 26 April, 1639, as follows :— 

* The Council to Sir Gregory Norton. 

“The King has gone in person to resist the 
dangerous rebellion in Scotland which threatens 
the peace and safety of this kingdom. All the 
nobility and many other persons of quality do 
readily assist him, some in their persons, others 
with considerable sums of money, whereof we 
do hereby give you notice, that you may also lay 
hold on this occasion to express your fidelity and 
good affection, and you will do very well to signify 
forthwith your resolution to this board, from 
whence his Majesty shall understand the same.” 

By 1642 Sir Gregory had unmistakably 
gone over to the Parliamentary side ; for on 
3 Sept. of that year he received a message 
from the Commons appointing him receiver 
for Midhurst and Chichester. It will be 
remembered that it was on 22 Aug., 1642, 
that Charles set up his standard at Notting- 
ham as a sign of war. 

In July of 1644 we find Sir Gregory 
petitioning the House of Lords for recom- 
pense for the loss of his place at Court, 
taken from him for adhering to the Parlia- 
ment. He asks that he may be 
* settled in some constant way for receiving his 
pay for the future out of His Majesty’s Revenue, 
and for his present subsistence, a year’s pension, 
to repay his losses hitherto sustained.” 

The petition was sent to the House of 
Commons with certain recommendations to 
be referred to the Committee for the Revenue. 

It appears that the petition was successful, 
for, from the beginning of the year 1645 
onwards, Sir Gregory’s appointments under 
Parliament were numerous and important. 
Most of them were to special Commissions or 
Committees for the carrving out of various 
Acts and Ordinances, such as 

“ Bor raising and maintaining of forces for the 
defence of the Kingdom under the command of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, knight, 17th Feb., 1644/5.” 

‘* For appointing the sale of bishops’ lands for 





the use of the Commonwealth, 30th Nov., 1646.” 
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“ For a Committee of Militia for the City of 
Westminster and parts adjacent, Feb.16th 1647/8.” 
‘For the settling the Militia in the several 
Counties, Cities, and places within the Kingdom 
of England, Dominion of Wales, and town of 
Barwick-on-Tweed, 2nd Dec., 1648.” 
Under the momentous 

** Act of the Commons of England assembled in 
Parliament for the erecting of a High Court of 
Justice for the trying and judging of Charles 
Stuart, King of England, Jan. 6, 1649,” 
Sir Gregory was appointed one of the 
Commissioners and Judges. One of his 
biographers says :— 

‘“* He was so anxious to show his zeal in the 
murder of the King that he sat all the days, 
except on the 8th and 12th of January, in the 
Painted Chamber, and the 22nd in Westminster 
Hall, and closed his wickedness by signing the 
warrant to deprive his royal master of life.” 

In 1649 we find him acting in an official 
capacity 6s Justice of the Peace, for in the 
proceedings at the Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament on the 13th April of that 
year, it was ordered 
** that the Marshall at Whitehall in whose custody 
Captains Stanley, Philips, and Taylor now are do 
carry them before Sir Gregory Norton and Mr. 
Edwards, J.P.s, together with the information 
given to the Judge Advocate concerning them, that 
they may examine them and secure their persons 
till further order be taken in it.” 

ALBERT A. BARKAS. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


(To be continued.) 





“THE Broap ARROW”: THE KING’s 
Mark (11 S. ix. 481; x. 17).—I have read 
with much interest the note on ‘ The Broad 

rrow : the King’s Mark,’ at the earlier 
reference. I append the explanation of the 
origin of the mark of the broad arrow which 
appeared in The Broad Arrow: the Naval 
and Military Gazette, 30 April, 1904, and 
hope it may be acceptable to your readers :— 

“In our issue of the 28th December, 1901, we 
yublished an interesting note by Viscount Dillon, 

resident of the Society of Antiquaries, in which 
he pointed out that the mark of the broad arrow 
had been in use as a Royal mark for military and 
other stores from so early a date as the year 1553. 

“On the 6th February, 1553/4, Sir Thomas Gres- 


ham notified the Council that he had shipped at | 
Antwerp certain barrels jot gunpowder ‘und this | 


marke + in the margent. 
*** This marke in the margent,’ referred to in the 
text, is as follows: 


“Again, on the 30th November, 1554, Sir Thomas 
Gresham, writing from Seville to the Council, 





announced that he had shipped some specie (100,000 
ducats) in ‘ cassys marked wt" the brode arrow.’ 

‘“*Through the courtesy of a correspondent we 
are enabled to carry the history of the adoption of 
the broad arrow as a Royal badge to a far earlier 
date than those just mentioned. 

“This correspondent has furnished us with the 
following information, which will be read with 
much historic interest : 


I|\ 


““THE ORIGIN OF THE BROAD ARROW. 

‘*The ancient Cymric symbol above reported— 
called the ‘three rods or rays of light ’—signified 
the eye of light, or the radiating light of intelli- 
gence shed upon the Druidic circle. This symbol 
was appropriated by King Edward III., and adopted 
as one of his badges. It was also borne by his son, 
the Black Prince, and _ by other subsequent Princes 
of Wales. The broad arrow occurs as a mark of 
the Royal household as early as 1386. 

“The origin of the mark of the broad arrow was 
given in a pamphlet by ‘Ceinwen,’ published some 
years ago by Mr. Quaritch, of Piccadilly, W., and 
now out of print. In this pamphlet it is pointed 
out that the sign is derived from the Welsh Nod, 
or the three rays of Divine Light of the Druids and 
Bards, and (as a Government mark) is used to ex- 
press no less than Divine right.” 

Epitor ‘THE Broap ARROW.’ 

BURNAP, ALIAS BURNETT (11 S. ix. 448, 
498).—-Dr. CLIPPINGDALE denies that the 
Burnetts are a Scottish family because they 
can trace their origin to a county in England. 
If all families of foreign origin were to be 
denied their acquired nationality, the list 
of Scottish families would be of infinitesimal 
proportions. Away would go Bruce, Douglas, 
Stewart, Chisholm, Fraser, Maxwell, Murray, 
Fleming, and a host of others. 

According to Dr. CLIPPINGDALE’S ruling, 
even purely Celtic families must be expunged 
from the Scottish list ; for the Celts, whether 
Goidhelic or Brythonic, were no more abori- 
ginal in North Britain than the Saxons, the 
Norsemen, or the Normans. The Burnetts 
migrated to Scotland and became nationalized 
in the twelfth century ; they must therefore 
be reckoned as truly Scottish as any other 
family in the land. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


CowrarD (11 §. ix. 471, 514). — There 
is a family of solicitors of this name at 
Launceston in Cornwall. The earliest mem- 
ber I can find is Thomas Cowlard of 
Tiverton, father of William, Balliol Coll., 
matric. 7 July, 1798, aged 18; B.A., 1802; 
perpetual curate of Laneast, Cornwall, and 
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curate of Lamerton, Devon. William be- 
came master of Launceston School, and is 
the first I can trace at that town. In 1834 
Charles Gurney and John Lethbridge Cow- 
lard were partners in the firm of solicitors at 
Launceston, a business which had as far back 
as 1784, and perhaps earlier, been conducted 
by Christopher Lethbridge, ‘“ attorney and 
town clerk” in 1784. In 1860 the firm was 
constituted of Charles Gurney, John Leth- 
bridge Cowlard, and Lethbridge Cowlard ; in 
1861 it was Gurney, Cowlard & Cowlard ; in 
1863 Gurney, Cowlard & Kempson; in 1871 
Gurney & Cowlard ; in 1875 Cowlard & Cow- 
lard; in 1884 Cowlard, Cowlard & Grylls; 
in 1908 Cowlard, Grylls & Cowlard. Various 
members of the family have held important 
positions locally. Christopher Lethbridge 
Cowlard, Henry L. Cowlard, and the Misses 
Cowlard were, until quite recently, living at 
Launceston. John Lethbridge Cowlard pub- 
lished in 1879 (W. Clowes & Sons) ‘The 
Present Agricultural Depression in Devon and 
Cornwall and How to Meet It,’ pp. 15. In 
The Times, 7 Oct., 1873, there is a letter 
signed “ John Lethbridge Cowlard,” upon the 
subject of ‘ Launceston, a Pocket Borough.’ 
A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


ORIENTAL NAMES MENTIONED BY GRAY 
(11 8. x. 10).—These are really Oriental, viz. : 

1. Miradolin=Amitr ’adl, Lord of Justice. 

2. Vizier-azem = Sadr el ’aézam (prime 
minister) and Wazir el ’azam, by contami- 
natio—the “‘ breast ” being the same as the 
“agent”? (or ‘“‘ vice-regent’’) when the 
person meant is one and the same—the 
Premier of the Sultan. Still, a Turk would 
never say what Gray says, if the Ottoman 
was speaking of his Padishah’s prime 
minister, “ Sadr el ’Azam.”’ 

3. Israfil, not ‘ Israphiel,”” is E. A. Poe’s 
loan—not from the ‘Hadith’ and not from 
the Q’ran, where it does not occur —as a 
name of the Angel of the Day of Judgment, 
that Angel who has the sweetest voice of all 
God's creatures. 

4. Abubekir, or (rather) Abu Bakr, was 
the first Khalifa, or Caliph, and the father- 
in-law of Mohammad the Prophet. 

5. Negidher is the Demon of Apostasy, 
from Arabic nakada (‘‘ he denied ’’). 

6. Tagut (not “‘Tagot”’) figures in the 
Q’ran, of whose Elysium— 

7. Admoim is an adumbration. 

8. Sarag (for sarg) means a wooden saddle, 





or wooden pack-saddle, and stands for 
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Cambridge, through the following fanciful 
proportion :— 
Sarg : swingle-tree : cambren :: Cambridge. 
.°. Sarg (sarag)=Cambridge. 

Cambren, or cambrel (a corruption), is the 
Welsh for a swingle-tree, and the River Cam 
has a Welsh name (in modern Welsh Cam- 
bridge =Caer Grawnt). 

Reverting now to the Arabic names, we 
may explain them thus :— ; 

1 as the Chief Justice of the date of the 
letter. 

2 as the Premier, Robert Walpole. 
: 3 as Poetry, or her sister Music, or the two 
in one. 

4 applies to any marriage connexion in 
religion or politics. 

5 fits well such a “ rat ’’ as Marlborough. 

6, the ev’! Tagut, is Mathematics (and 
the ‘‘ monstrous ”’ Scots hills). 

7, Admoim, squares with Stoke Poges and 
Gray’s happy days by that village’s country 
churchyard. H. H. Jonson. 


Miradolin —intended for Miramédlin, the 
title of the Emperor of Morocco. 

The Vizier-azem— Azim, the young 
convert in Moore’s ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ 

The angel Israphiel, or Israfil — the 
Angel of Music, who possessed the most 
melodious voice of all God’s creatures, and 
who is to sound the Resurrection Trump. 
Israfil was one of the three angels that 
warned Abraham of Sodom’s destruction 
(IXoran). 

Abubekir — the Caliph who was the 
first successor of Mahomet ; died at Medina, 
634. CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


HesstaAn Troops IN AMERICA (II S. vii. 
364, 436, 475).—At these references several 
statements are made that are not in strict 
accordance with facts, as shown in con- 
temporary literature. A letter relating to 
the desire of the Hessian princes that their 
soldiers should not be sent back is said to be 
a forgery; and Cox. SouTHAM’s statement 
that the sending of Hessians to America did 
much towards increasing the sentiment for 
independence is seemingly disputed by Mr. ~ 
ALBERT MATTHEWS, who states that the 
Hessians did not arrive until six weeks after 
independence had been formally declared. 

The facts are, however, that the knowledge 
that contracts had been made with German 
princes for forwarding mercenary troops was 
widely spread among the colonists some 
months before 4 July, 1776, and is frequently 
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mentioned in the resolutions and speeches 
of the time. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was in course of preparation during 
June, and it contains a specific arraignment 
of the King for “ transporting large armies of 
foreign mercenaries ’’ to America. Towne’s 
Pennsylvania Evening Post of 8 June, 1776, 
contains resolutions passed by the Penn- 
sylvania House of Assembly, referring with 
condemnation to treaties entered into by the 
ling for engaging foreign mercenaries; and on 
10 June a body of citizens in Chester, Pa., 
also adopted resolutions referring to these 
**mercenaries.”” It does not seem possible 
to escape the view that the people were 
greatly angered by the engagement of the 
Hessians. 

As regards the desire of the princes that 
men should not be returned, the following 
extract from a letter dated Hamburgh, 
13 Feb., 1776, appears in The Pennsylvania 
Gazette (established by Franklin) in the 
issue of 19 June: 

‘*By the treaties concluded with the German 
Princes, it seems to be their interest that none of 
their respective corps should ever return again, for 
as they receive for every man thirty crown (seven 
guineas) as levy money, the same sum is to be 
raid to them whenever any of the soldiers are 
<illed, or lost by any accident whatever, which 
upon the whole means 14 guineas per man, and as 
the princes are furnished with soldiers at a very 
cheap rate, it is evident they do not wish them 
returned.” 

The letter is written from an English point 
of view. Henry LEFFMANN. 

Philadelphia. 





Scort’s ‘Ros Roy’ (11 S. ix. 471, 516).— 
6. In Andrew Lang’s ‘ Lilac Fairy Book,’ 
p- 118, is given ‘ The Brown Bear of Norway,’ 
trom ‘ West Highland Tales.’ The story is 
similar to ‘The Black Bull of Norroway,’ 
but told with a few variations. A 

M. H. Dopps. 


Quotation 10 :— 
No truth in plaids, no faith in tartan trews, 


is a highly inaccurate quotation from some 
satirical verses written by an Alexander 
Craig on the seventh Earl of Argyll. The 
verses are :— 

Now earl of Guile, and lord Forlorn thou goes, 

Quitting thy — to serve his Spanish foes. 

No faith in plaids, no trust in Highland trews, 

Camelion-like, they change so many hues. 
Characteristically enough, Scott quotes from 
memory, and makes three blunders in the 
one line. 

_ Perhaps I may be allowed to say that the 
¢circumstances alluded to in the satire are 





recounted in my Life of the eighth Earl of 
Argyll. 

By the way, the same poem is quoted in 
an earlier passage in ‘ Rob Roy,’ chap. xxix., 
where Galbraith speaks of “ thae Dukes otf 
Guile and Lords for Lorn.” 

JOHN WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 


LESCELINE DE VERDON (11 S. viii. 371; 
ix. 130, 255, 330,°391).—I have delayed 
replying to Mr. Retron’s observations and 
queries at the last reference given above 
until I had an opportunity of seeing his 
first communication on the subject (11 S. 
viii. 66). Having read this and the reply of 
Mr. St. Crater Bappeey (11 §. viii. 171, 
253), and having noted the points estab- 
lished at the references given above, I think 
the doubts and difficulties which Mr. 
RELTON originally expressed have been sub- 
stantially resolved or cleared away. In 
view of Mr. REtToN’s last communication, 
however, it seems necessary for me to make 
clearer one or two points. 

1. I must admit that the evidence on 
which I based the opinion that Hugh de 
Lacy, Lesceline’s husband, was not of age 
until about 1196 (or 1195) is merely circum- 
stantial, and that the opinion is incon- 
sistent with the time-honoured statement 
(which, however, I reject) that Hugh was 
Justiciar in 1189-90. The authorities to 
which I referred in ‘Ireland under the 
Normans,’ ii. 112, are not of a high order, 
but they are at once independent and 
mutually consistent. They go to show 
(a) that immediately after the murder of 
Hugh de Lacy the elder in 1186 Meath was 
taken into the [King’s hand; _ (b) that 
Walter de Lacy did homage to Richard I. 
for Meath in 1194; (c) that Walter received 
charters both from Richard and from John, 
probably at that date ; (d) and that in 1194 
Walter obtained seisin of Meath (‘‘ recepit 
dominium de Media’). The presumption is 
that Walter, Hugh’s elder brother, had only 
recently come of age, but no doubt seisin 
may possibly have been, delayed from some 
other cause. This presumption is, of course, 
liable to be rebutted by positive inconsis- 
tent evidence, but is it the fact, as stated by 
your correspondent Mr. Str. Cxuarr Bap- 
DELEY (viii. 171), that Gilbert de Lacy, to 
whom, according to the agreement in July, 
1191, between John and the Chancellor 
Longchamp, Winchester Castle was to be 
entrusted, was a younger brother of Hugh ? 
How is the relationship established ? There 
was a Gilbert de Lacy, brother of Walter 
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and Hugh, but Gilbert was a common name 
in the family, of which there were many 
branches. 

2. As to Maud de Lacy. The covenant 
for dower by David FitzWilliam, Baron of 
Naas, with his mother, Matilda du Pont de 
Y Arche, is dated 23 March, 1227 (‘ Gormans- 
ton Register,’ f. 191d). This gives the 
approximate date of his succession (cf. 
‘Cal. Does., Irel.,’ i. 1551). Hugh de Lacy’s 
grant of Carlingford, &c., to his daughter 
Maud on her marriage with David, Baron 
of Naas, is for this reason, as well as for 
that already given (ix. 331, par. 3), to be 
dated in or after 1227. She may have been 
born c. 1210 or later. Maud de Lacy, Lady 
of Naas, was alive on 15 Jan., 1279 (‘ Cal. 
Does., Irel.,’ ii. 1523), but was clearly dead 
in 1302—perhaps for many years (‘ Justiciary 
Rolls,’ i. 434). 

3. When I said I had ‘a suggestion to 
make by and by” as to Lesceline’s death 
(ix. 330, par. 1), I was referring by anticipa- 
tion to my later paragraph 5, where I sug- 
gested that Lesceline, not Emeline, was the 
wife said to have been abandoned before 
1225. Lesceline may have died at any 
time between that date and the date of 
Hugh’s marriage with Emeline, which in my 
view did not take place until towards the 
end of Hugh’s life. At any rate, there is no 
reason to doubt that all Hugh’s legitimate 
offspring, including Maud, were by Lesce- 
line. It is very improbable that he had any 
childre: by Emeline. Had any issue of his 
by her survived, we should certainly have 
heard of them as heirs of the Ridelesford 
lands. 

4. Finally, Mr. Retron asks me what 
date I assign for the births of Emeline 
and Ela de Ridelesford. The early date 
(1212-16) assigned by Mr. Str. Cuatr Bap- 
DELEY for the marriage of Emeline (viii. 172) 
is due, I fancy, to the supposition that she 
was a daughter of Stronghow’s feofiee ; but 
I think I have shown pretty conclusively 
that there were two successive Walters de 
Ridelesford (presumably father and_ son), 
and that Emeline and Ela were daughters 
of the latter (ix. 331, par. 6). I have 
arrived at a much later date for Emeline’s 
marriage, not only for the reasons given in 
ix. 331, par. 5, but also from the following 
considerations. Robert de Mariscis, Ela’s 
husband, died shortly before 19 Aug., 
1240 (‘ Cal. Does., Irel.,’ i. 2493). From a 
document assigned to October or November, 
1248 (cbid., 2970), but to be probably dated 
at least a year or two earlier—Henry Tyrel, 
one of the jurors, appears to have been dead 


| before August, 1247 (ibid., 2892)—I gather 
| that Robert had not been long married when 
he died. In this document Christiana, his 
heir by Ela, is said to have been then 
“almost seven years of age.” She was, 
therefore, born c. 1239-40. As she was 
apparently the only child of the marriage, 
the presumption is that Ela was married 
c. 1238-9. Emeline, said to have been her 
elder sister, may have been married to 
Hugh de Lacy a little earlier. On these 
premises we may provisionally assign the 
years 1217-23 as the period within which 
the sisters were probably born. Heiresses, 
whether prospective or actual, married 
young.. Walter de Ridelesford, their father, 
was alive in 1237 (‘ Cal. Does., Irel.,’ i. 2418), 
when, to judge by his record, he must have 
been still in the full vigour of life; and the 
first intimation we have of his death is 
16 May, 1244 (cbid., 2663), when he was 
presumably only lately dead. I do not 
know to what family his wife belonged, but 
Emeline’s mother’s name was Annora. 
See Emeline’s quit-claim to the Canons of 
Ashby (Dugdale, ‘ Mon. Angl.,’ 292-3). 
Gopparp H. ORPEN. 


PALM THE BOOKSELLER, SHOT BY NAPO- 
LEON (11S. x. 10).—I know two German 
biographies of Palm: Soden, ‘Johann 
Philipp Palm’ (Nuerenberg, 1814), and 
Rackl, ‘Der Nuernberger Buchhaendler 
Johann Philipp Palm, ein Opfer Napoleon- 
ischer Willkuer ’ (Nuerenberg, 1906). 

Dr. STEPHAN KEKULE VON STRADONITZ. 

Berlin-Lichterfelde. 

I am not aware of the existence of any 
biography of Palm in English, but there are 
very numerous references to him in English 
books. The fullest account in any modern 
reference book is in Larousse’s ‘ Grand 
Dictionnaire,’ but without going outside our 
own country Mr. F.C. Ware will find a brief 
biography in Timperley’s ‘ Dictionary.’ ‘ The 
Annual Register,’ vol. xlvili., has some 
interesting notes, and it prints the letter 
which Palm wrote to his wife an hour or so 
before execution, dated from “* the dungeon 
of the military prison of Braunau, August 26, 
1806—six o'clock in the morning.” When 
Napoleon had circulated all over the Conti- 
nent 6,000 copies of the sentence upon Palm, 
the patriots of Germany responded by send- 
ing out 60,000 copies of this letter. 

Lanfrey, vol. il. chap. xv., has some para- 
graphs on the subject, and Fournier’s new 
‘Life of Napoleon,’ vol. i. pp. 420 and 503, 
should be consulted. Fyffe’s ‘Modern Europe’ 
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the ‘ History of the Peace’ point out how 
Europe was stirred by this incident. What 
D’Enghien’s murder was for the nobility of 
Europe, Palm’s was for the people. 

Palm was born at Schorndorf in Wurtem- 
berg 17 Nov., 1768, and was 38 years old 
when executed. The house in Nuremberg 
where he lived and carried on his business is 
29, Winklerstrasse. 

There are many German books upon Palm, 
and his bibliography is extensive. I wish to 
make clear the fact that none of these books 
has ever been translated into English. I 
print the titles in English, however, in the 
hope of interesting a larger number of readers. 
I fancy that only one or two of these are in 
the British Museum, but they are all in that 
wonderful institution at Leipzig, the Borsen- 
verein der Deutschen Buchhandler :— 

Soden (Julius, Count).—Johann Philipp Palm, 
Lookseller at Nuremberg. Executed by Napoleon’s 
orders at Braunau, August 26th, 1806. A contribu- 
tion to the history of the last decade. Dedicated 
to sympathizing humanity, and especially to noble 
benefactors, by the Palm family.—Nuremberg, 1814. 

Life of J. P. Palm, Bookseller at Nuremberg. 
Shot at Braunau by order of Napoleon...... With a 
reprint of the book ‘Germany in her Deep Humilia- 
tion,’ as the cause of Palm’s execution. Published 
on the occasion of the completion of the memorial 
tablet erected by order of His Majesty King Lud- 
wig of Bavaria at his former house in Nuremberg. 
Re-edited by his son.—Munich, 1842. 

Short History of the Life of the Nuremberg 
Bookseller J.P. Palm. Shot by Napoleon’s order 
&c.—Nuremberg, 1842. s’ 

Johann Philipp Palm. Article in the ‘ Conversa- 
tions-Lexikon,’ 5th ed., vol. vii. 

Ringler (Alexander).—Philipp Palm. A poetic 
tragedy in tive acts.—Leipzig, 1860. 

Schultheis (Friedrich).—Johann Philipp Palm, 
Bookseller in Nuremberg...... credible information, 
authenticated from hitherto unknown sources, 
about the publisher and author of the book ‘Ger- 
many in her Deep Humiliation. —Nuremberg, 1860. 

‘Germany in her Deep Humiliation.’ A contri- 
bution to the history of the Napoleonic foreign 
rule. Newly edited by Henrich Merkens.—Wurz- 
burg, 1877. 

Kekardt (Ludwiz).—Palm, a German Citizen. A 
tragedy in tive acts.—Jena, 1860, in ‘ Eckardt’s 
Dramatic Works,’ vol. iii. 

Ganzhorn (W.).—Peter Heinrich Merckle, Pro- 
prietor of the Lion Hotel at Neckarsulm, and 
Gottlieb Linck, Merchant at Heilbronn, the Com- 
pani ons of Bookseller Palm of Nuremberg, who was 
shot on August 26th, 1806. From oral communica- 
tions and written documents.— Heilbronn, 1871. 

Meindl (Konrad). — History of the Town of 
Braunau on the Inn, 2 parts.—Braunau, 1882. 
Part I., pp. 194-201, deals with the scene of the 
execution of Palm in 1806. 

Spielmann (C.) — Johann Philipp Palm. In 
memoriam. upon the anniversary of his death. 

Rackl (J.)—Palm, the Nuremberg Bookseller, a 
Victim of “in oe = Tyranny, with 14 illustra- 
tions.—Nuremberg, 1905. 





Besides the statue erected in 1866 at 
Braunau, there are portraits of Palm in 
Heinrich Lempertz’s ‘ Bilderhefte,’ and in 
the Illustrirte Zeitung, No. 1006, Leipzig, 
1862. 

Numerous ballads and poems were circu- 
lated at the time of the incident in 1806. 
From the current number of the Bérsenblatt 
of the German booksellers I take the follow- 
ing :— 

“ There is at present a smaller exhibition in the 
Century Exhibition of the Battle of the Nations in 
the Museum of the history of the town of Leipzig, 
It deals with German booksellers at the time of 
French rule. Palm, of course, is first thought of 
with the original edition of the celebrated publica- 
tion ‘Germany in her Deep Humiliation’; also 
some autographs.” 

A. L. HuMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


Any one seriously interested in Palm 
should try to consult the monographs by 
F. Schultheiss and J. Rackl mentioned at 
the endof the article in ‘ The Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ and his life in the ‘ Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographie.’ It is strange that 
while Mr. F. C. WuiIrte refers to the account 
of Thomas Campbell’s speech as given in 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan’s ‘ Life’ of Macaulay, 
he should have overlooked the passage in 
Carlyle’s ‘ Heroes ’ :— 

‘Injustice pays itself with frightful compound- 
interest. Iam not sure but he had better have lost 
his best park of artillery, or had his best regiment 
drowned in the sea, than shot that poor German 
Bookseller, Palm !”—‘ ‘I'he Hero as King.’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


The best and most complete account I 
have seen of the murder of Palm is in that 
excellent, but somewhat voluminous work 
entitled ‘‘ The Pictorial History of England 
during the Reign of George III., by George 
L. Craik and Charles Macfarlane, assisted by 
other contributors,” vol. iv. p. 246, note. 
It was published by Charles Knight & Co. 
My edition is 1844. 

Palm had sold a pamphlet containing 
some criticism of Napoleon. The case 
seems to have been even worse than that 
of the Duke d’Enghien. Nuremberg, where 
he lived, was then under the protection 
of Prussia, and he was a Bavarian, and not 
a French subject. Notwithstanding this, 
he was seized and taken to Braunau. Brau- 
nau, too, though still illegally held by the 
French troops, had been restored to Austria 
by the Treaty of Presburg. Palm, having 
been warned before of this, might have 
escaped from Nuremberg, but, conscious of 
the justice of his cause, he could not believe 
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that Napoleon would be capable of so unjust 
and illegal an action. At Braunau he was 
tried by court-martial and shot in three 
hours. This act caused the deepest resent- 
ment among the Bavarians, and, through 
them, among the Prussian and other Ger- 
man States. The bleeding figure of Palm 
was carried on regimental banners, and 
60,000 copies of his letter written just before 
his execution were circulated. It was 
probably, more than anything else, the cause 
of that intense national hatred which could 
never be wiped out but in blood, and of 
which the victory of Sedan and the reprisals 
which followed were the direct, if somewhat 
long-delayed result. 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


*“CoNDAMINE” (11 S. ix. 511; x. 32).— 
Condamina is a Provengal word, which Emil 
Levy, in his ‘ Dictionnaire Provengal-Fran- 
Gis’ (1909), explains to mean “champ franc 
de toute redevance ; domaine seigneurial.” 
The word has been used in the same sense 
in charters and other legal documents 
in the medieval Latin of the South of 
l'rance since the beginnning of the tenth 
eentury. Ducange gives many instances of 
its use between the tenth and the fourteenth 
century (s.v. Condamina vel Condomina). 
Th word is generally explained as a variant 
of condominium : ‘ condamina, quasi, a jure 
unius Domini dicta ’”’ (Ducange). Some ex- 
plain the prefix con to be the equivalent of 
camp (“champ”). the Provengal form cf 
Lat. campus: since “in Occitania, maxime 
versus Sevennas Camp aut Con, Campum 
sonat’”’ (Ducange). In later times the word 
condamina was commonly applied to land— 
orchards or nursery gardens adjacent to a 
town. A. lL. MAayHew. 

Oxford. 


In some parts of the South of France 
gardeners and others speak of mould as “ la 
condamine.” This fact may elucidate the 
derivation of the place-names in question. 

G. ARCHAMBAULT. 


Books ON CHELSEA (11 S. ix. 479; x. 15). 
—lIt is rather bold to assert that ‘‘ there is no 
question of the More family group being 
lost.” There certainly is a question, 
although, of course, it may be answered in 
the negative. The authenticity of the 
various pictures claiming to be the More 
family group is fully discussed in A. B. 
Chamberlain’s ‘Hans Holbein the Younger,’ 
vol. i. pp. 293-302; vol. ii. pp. 334-40. 
The picture at Nostell Priory is thought to 





show some traces of Holbein’s workmanship ; 
but even in this case the point is doubtful, as 
the picture is dated 1530, a year when 
Holbein was not in England ; also the group- 
ing of the figures does not correspond with 
that in the undoubtedly authentic Basle 
study, and the painting is inferior to Hol- 
bein’s best work. M. H. Dopps. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 

ix. 429).—The lines 

And I still onward haste to my last night; 

Time’s fatal wings do ever forward fly ; 

So every day we live, a day we die, 
are Thomas Camnicn’s. The poem from 
which they are taken occurs in his ‘ Divine 
and Moral Songs,’ and begins :— 

Come, cheerful day, part of my life to me. 


Cc. C. B. 


OLD ErontAns (11 S. ix. 449).—(2) Bonnin 
(or BONEEN),GOOSEY. Gousse Bonnin of the 
Island of Antigua, surgeon, probably a 
Huguenot, was in London in 1712 to give 
evidence relating to the killing of Governor 
Parke, and his will was proved 18 Aug., 
1713, at Antigua. He left an only son 
Henry, or Henry Gousse Bonnin, who died 
in 1778, and who may have been father of 
Henry Bonnin, jun., who was married in 
1759, and died the following vear, and of 
Goosey Bonnin the Etonian. In Howard’s 
Misc. Gen. et Her., Third Series, ii. 116, is a 
M.I. from Leghorn to a child of Henry 
Gousse Bonnin and Charlotte his wife, b. 
1819, d. 1821. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED (11 
S. ix. 449).—(4) GEORGE BYAM, admitted 
1715, aged 10. He was elder son of Edward 
Byam, Lieutenant-Governor of the Island 
of Antigua, by his second wife, Mrs. 
Lydia Martin, widow, having been born 
24 April, 1704, and baptized on the 29th in 
St. John’s parish. He became a merchant, 
married Henrietta Maria, daughter of Col. 
John Frye, and was buried in St. George’s 
parish, 13 Nov., 1734. His younger brother, 
Francis, born 8 Aug., 1709, was also at West- 
minster. See ‘Biographical Register of 
Christ’s Coll., Camb.’ V. L. OLIVER. 

Sunninghill. 


Epwarp RicHarp BurrovucH (11 §S. ix. 
469).—Son of Richard Burrough ot Dublin, 
admitted 1812. It is possible he may have 
been Sir Edward R. Borough, Bart., banker 
and army agent of Dublin, who diced about 
1880 at a very advanced age. 

ALFRED Morony. 
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“ BLIZARD ” OR “ BLIZZARD” AS A SUR- 
NAME (11 S. ix. 290, 396, 437, 456; x. 14).—It 
is, perhaps, worth noting that “the ship 
Blizard, Robert Davis, Commander,’ was men- 
tioned in The Massachusetts Gazette of 7 Feb., 
1765. The word blizzard has been used in 
this country in the sense of ‘a fearful volley 
of musketry,’ and “irom the fact that it 
was applied to a ship” it has been inferred 
that “the word originated among § sailors.” 
The present writer's guess is that the above- 
mentioned ship Blizard derived its name from 
some person (perhaps its owner) named 
Blizard. As pointed out at the third reference, 
the name is common in Antigua, and it is 
also known in this country; and the ship in 
question arrived from, and was bound to, 
New Providence, perhaps on its way from 
or to Antigua. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


As a surname this has undergone some 
corruption. Bligh (gh sounded as y) sig- 
nifies milk, and ard signifies hill. The name 
had been given to a hill on which there was a 
fold where cattle were penned at noon and 
night, and milked morning and evening. 

JOHN Mitne, M.A., LL.D. 

Aberdeen. 


A SHIPWRECK: TRISTAN DE ACUNHA (11 
S. x. 7).—A nearly contemporary account of 
the island will be found in 

‘* A narrative of a nine months’ residence in New 
Zealand in 1827, together with a journal of a 
residence in Tristan d’Acunha, an island situated 
between South America and the Cape of Good 
Hope. By Augustus Earle...... 18382.” 8vo. 


This journal also contains a plate showing 


Governor Glass and his residence. Glass 
was a Scotchman who married a Cape 
“creole” (sic). There is a pleasant little 


spicy story of buried treasure that has 
escaped Mr. Paine’s industrious researches 
(‘The Book of Buried Treasure,’ by R. D. 
Paine, 1911). 
W. McB. & F. MarcHam. 

ADYE BALDWIN OF SLouGH (11S. x. 10).-- 
The Baldwin family were established at 
Slough for a considerable period. Adye 
Baldwin (who was a cousin of the Nathaniel 
Jenner referred to by Con. FyNmore) 
owned property there, including a _ well- 
known hostelry, ‘‘ The Crown,’’ on the Great 
Bath Road. At that time upwards of sixty 
coaches (besides numerous post-chaises) 
passed through Slough daily. It was at 
“The Crown ” that ‘‘ the blessed heretick ”’ 
(as Pope Clement XIII. styled him on 





account of his piety and _ benevolence) 
Joseph Wilcocks passed away in December, 
1791. 

Adye Baldwin died on 19 Oct., 1785, at 
the age of 68, and his widow Elizabeth 
(née Brooker) on 3 Sept., 1804. Their 
daughter Maria Baldwin (by her second 
marriage) became the wife of the famous 
astronomer Sir William Herschel, who 
resided at Slough, and whom she survived. 

Upton. R. B. 





MiniTaRy Execution (11 8. iv. 459).—At 
this reference there is an extract from ‘ The 
Official Records cf the Mutiny of the Black 
Watch,’ where at p. 113 is ‘An Exact 
Representation of the Shooting the Three 
Highlanders on the Parade in the Tower.’ 
There is a full account of the procedure cn 
this occasion in the Camden Society's 
vol. xxii. p. 114, from General Williamson’s 
Diary, he being then Deputy-Lieutenant of 
the Tower :— 

** 1743. 17th July the two Corporals McFersons: 
and Forquaher Shaw, were orderd to be Shott 
within the Tower, by the soldiers of the 34 Regimt of 
Guards...... they saw not the men appointed by Lott 
to shoot them...... then the eighteen men who were 
on the write Wing by the corner of the Chapple 
advanced, and four to each man, were by the wave 
of a handkerchif, without any word of Command, 
directed to Make ready,— Present--fire, which they 
did, all at once, and the three Men fell at the Same 
moment dead.” 

R. J. Fynmore. 


A BisLioGRAPHY OF THOMAS HOLcROFT 
(11 8.x. 1).—There is an account of him by 
J. P. Rylands, and an imperfect list of his 
works, in ‘Local Gleanings relating to 
Lancashire and Cheshire * (Earwaker), 1875-8, 
ii. 160. k. 8. B. 


ALEXANDER SMITH’S ‘ DREAMTHORP’ (11 
S. ix. 450, 493; x. 33).— 

7. **The English are a nation of vagabonds; they 
have the ‘hungry heart’ that one of their poets 
speaks about.” 

The reference is to Tennyson, ‘ Ulysses,’ 
12 :-— 
For always roaming with a hungry heart, 

Much have I seen and known. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Privy Councitiors (11 8. ix. 449, 490; 
x. 18).—As “‘ one swallow does not make a 
summer,” I may add Sir E. Cassel and Sir 
E. Speyer as other German-born natura- 
lized Privy Councillors to the exception 
that I already have instanced in the case of 
Prof. Max Miiller of Oxford. Others could 
probably be found. WILLIAM MERCER. 
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CHILEAN Views (11 S. x. 12).—QUIEN 
SaBE should look at Maria Graham’s ‘A 
Journal of a Residence in Chile,’ 1824, and 
Alexander Caldcleugh’s ‘Travels in South 
America,’ 1825. The latter has eight plates. 
If QUIEN SABE likes to communicate with 
me, I may be able to give him two addresses 
where he may be able to obtain some illus- 
trations. W. H. QUARRELL. 





Hotes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
— Vol. X.) Traik-Trinily. By J. A. H. Murray. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 53.) 


Tuts double section, as a moment’s consideration 
will of itself show, contains a large number of 
words derived from Latin and Greek, and but a 
small proportion of words of Teutonic origin. It 
embraces two great groups of compounds, each 
of which occupies many columns—those with 
“trans-,” and those with “tri-.”’ To both an 
excellent General Introduction is supplied. Of 
the words in ‘‘ trans- ’’—and it may be said, of 
the words of Latin derivation in this section 
throughout—the most interesting have come to 
us, not direct from the Latin, but through French. 
There is a curious series of compounds of “ trans- ”’ 
with true English words, which at any rate 
shows how completely the syllable has established 
itself in our vernacular. The best of these—- 
which goes back to the late eighteenth century, 
and has the authority of Wellington’s dispatches 
—is undoubtedly ‘“tranship.” In the little 
collection of instances of “transact’’ used 
“ dyslogistically ’’ and between inverted commas 
in the sense of ‘‘ to compromise,” it should have 
been noted that the writers are simply englishing 
the French ‘“ transiger.’”’ The most interesting 
“trans-’’ words from the point of view of the 
history of thought are ‘‘ transcendental” and 


.“ transubstantiation,’? and the words connected 


with them: all the articles concerned are satis- 
factory. An interesting word from its long, 
continuous, and varied career in technical use— 
legal and commercial—is “transfer,” which 
begins with Wyclif in Ezek. xlviii. 14, as ‘‘ trans- 
ferrid,’’ having in an explanatory gloss ‘‘ or born 
ouer,”’ and changed in 1388 to “ translatid.’”’ We 
do not see much nowadays of “ transformism ”’ 
or of ‘‘ transmutation,” but quotations here show 
that, as late as the eighties, these terms were still 
rivals to the term “‘ evolution,” which has happily 
triumphed. An amusing and instructive collec- 
tion of meanings and instances is to be found 
under ‘ transient.’”? The word appears to have 
got a footing ‘“‘ transatlantically ”’ as a substantive 
in the sense of a passing guest at an hotel—a 
curiosa infelicitas, as we think. The origin of 
“transept”? remains as ever unelucidated—the 
gaps of a century and a half between Leland and 
Wood, and of a century or nearly so between 
Wood and Warton, being still unfilled. Some 
little light seems to be thrown on “ transmogrify s 
by its appearance in the ‘ New Canting Dictionary 
(1725) as ‘‘ transmogrify, or rather trans- 
migrafy,’’ which, as the editor of the ‘ N.E.D. 
suggests, may well be a vulgar or uneducated 





formation in -fy from ‘‘ transmigrate ”’ or “‘ trans- 
migure.”” We hope the great Dictionary has by 
its article on “transpire” ‘‘scotched”’ the 
misuse of that word—which it imputes in the 
first instance to the United States—for “to 
occur.” As examples of the minute care of the 
compilers we may notice “ transriverine,” fron: 
The Atheneum of 1900, apparently a nonce-word 
as yet, and Coleridge’s quaint ‘‘ transnihilation.”’ 

On the other hand, it is curious, in an historical 
dictionary, that the date and occasion of the 
giving of the name “ Transvaal ”’ to the territory 
won by the Great Trek should have been entirely 
omitted ; as it is also curious that one hardly 
sufficient and merely allusive quotation should 
be all that is given on the subject of the charac- 
teristic discipline of the Trappists, which, after 
all, has become proverbial. An excellent article 
which falls into the midst of these “trans-”’ 
compounds is “transom.” It is believed by 
Prof. Skeat, as by Sir James Murray, to come 
from transtrum, but no intermediate forms 
have been found, and since it is a word of long 
standing in more than one great craft, it is 
suggested that our form of it, which goes back 
to the fifteenth century, may be a workman's 
corruption of the Latin. 

The internal arrangement of some of the 
longer articles in this section has struck us as 
unusually good. We may mention among them 
“trial” and “ tree’ and ‘‘ trim,” v. Good, too, 
is the brief summary of facts given in such his- 
torical articles as explain “ trailbaston,” “ trea- 
surer,”’ or “‘ trimoda necessitas ’’—so long known 
to historical students by a travestied name. 

The article on “tramp” is one of the most 
entertaining. We confess we did not know 
before of the existence of the peculiarly unhappy 
word “ trampism,’’ which, indeed, seems to have 
as yet no more than feeble journalistic authority. 
A synonymous word, “trampage,’” has also. 
cropped up—equally, to our thinking, an atrocity, 
and equally illustrating the need there is for the 
revival of English suffixes. These queer, un- 
pleasant words come to us chiefly from the other 
side of the globe. Would it not be a good plan 
to send Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie on a mission 
to the Far West to listen to as much unsophisti- 
cated conversation as possible, and see if he 
cannot find some new substantives, with English 
suffix to an English root, and having sound life 
in them? Dialect dictionaries might furnish 
forms, but they would too probably prove de- 
vitalized. 

How an unusual event revives old words might 
be illustrated from more than one term connected 
with the coronation of our last two kings, and 
here we have an example in “ traverse,”’ used for 
a small curtained-off compartment in a church. 
“A little traverse,” says Dell in 1633, ‘speaking 
of James I.’s coronation, “is to be made on the 
South side of the Altar....for the King to...- 
disrobe himself,’’ and in 1902 The Westminster 
Gazette tells how King Edward ‘“ went into his 
traverse.” ‘‘ Treacle,” “‘ trick,’’ “‘ trifle,” ‘‘ trek- 
schuit,” and “ triforium ’’ may be mentioned out 
of a host of words full of suggestion and instruc- 
tion as we have them here presented to us, but 
we have not space to single out further examples. 

The section contains 3,936 words, illustrated 
by 14,405 quotations, and it certainly comprises 
some of the best things in the Dictionary. 
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Pageant of the Birth, Life, and Death of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, K.G., 1389-1439 
Edited by Viscount Dillon and W. H. St. John 
Hope. (Longmans & Co., 1l. 1s.) 


THE original manuscript is in the British Museum, 
and has here been reproduced in photogravure 
by Mr. Emery Walker. This is not the first 
reproduction. In 1775 Strutt included it, in 
rather an imperfect version, in vol. ii. of his 
* Horda Angel-cynnan’; and the late Lord Carys- 
fort presented to the Roxburghe Club a magni- 
ficent facsimile, of which a very small edition was 
made. The present volume is issued at a price 
not absolutely beyond the reach of the student 
of medieval history, and it may be said that, 
for the sake of those who have not a guinea to 
spare, as well as for the benefit of the curious 
general reader, every public library should acquire 
this authentic document. 

Who was its author? Sir E. Maunde Thompson 
in the Roxburghe edition opines that he was a 
foreigner. The present editors give reasons—which 
we cannot but think to be sound—for believing 
him to have been an Englishman. He shows a 
minute knowledge of English quarterings such 


as a foreigner would hardly possess, while he 


leaves blank the banners both of the Emperor 
and of the Duke of Burgundy, which a Continental 
artist would almost certainly have known how 
to emblazon. 

The main importance of the work is no doubt 
archeological, and from this point of view it 
instructs us chiefly as to the equipment of knights 
and men-at-arms, and the dress of ecclesiastics, 
illustrating delightfully the use of badges, of coats 
of armour, crests, and other heraldic appurtenances. 
The treatment of buildings, and in some degree 
also of vessels, is largely conventional. 

The artistic interest of these fifty-three or 
fifty-four drawings is, if unequal, extraordinarily 
great. We notice first the pleasant qualities 
belonging to work which has the touch about it 
of script or hieroglyphic. In the faces and figures 
beauty or grace counts only secondarily. Clothes, 
because they express intention, count for more. 
Still the treatment of feature and form has both 
force and charm, and in three or four of the 
battle-scenes the grouping of the figures is strong 
and eloquent, while some of the scenes with ships 
are managed splendidly. Secondly, the wealth 
of detail and the intelligence with which it is 
used are both remarkable. And thirdly, gone 
through as a history in pictures, the series will 
be found to have an unexpected cumulative 
impressiveness. Earl Richard, distinguished at 
first from the other characters merely by his 
crest or coat, imperceptibly gets differentiated 
out, and comes to be truly felt as the centre of 
the work. When, after so many appearances in 
magnificent array, he is seen, on turning the 
page, lying naked on his death-bed, one feels— 
what the artist, one may conjecture, did not feel ! 
—something of the shock that comes with 
tragedy. 

There are several drawings of peculiar interest: 
Earl Richard being invested with the Garter ; 
Farl Richard’s three encounters with three French 
knights at the time when he was Captain of 
Calais ; Earl Richard at the Council of Constance, 
bearing the Emperor’s sword in procession before 
him, and courteously refusing the gift of St. 
George’s heart, that Sigismund might himself 
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present it at Windsor; the sea-fight, in which 
he won two carracks ; how he was made ‘ Mas- 
ter” to King Henry VI.—we might mention 
three or four more not less excellent. But 
perhaps the best of all are the three pictures 
which tell how—in the long journey through 
Europe and the East which he made when a young 
man—‘Sir Baltirdam, the Soldan’s lieutenant, 
received Earl Richard’; ‘How Sir Baltirdam 
entertained Earl Richard at Dinner,’ and ‘ How 
Earl Richard feasted Sir Baltirdam’s Men.’ The 
artist had evidently great delight himself in the 
portraying of these Oriental figures. They are 
expressive beyond almost any others in this 
series—in their stateliness and their air of cour- 
tesy, and almost anxious kindness. The details 
of their dress are given with great exactness and 
care, and might have been taken, as the editors 
justly observe, from some Afghan magnate of 
the present day. 

It is hardly necessary to give an account here 
of Richard Beauchamp’s life. He was an heroic 
figure among the men of his day. That he 
actually moved among them equipped as these 
pages depict him is, however, improbable. So 
far as can be ascertained, it seems likely that 
this manuscript was made for his daughter Anne, 
the King-maker’s wife, and that it represents the 
knighthood belonging to her generation rather 
than to that of Earl Richard, as does also the 
famous tomb at Warwick. The earliest covenant 
for this dates from February, 1449/50, or ten 
years after his death, and may be taken to repre- 
sent the armour worn some forty years after the 
exploits of Earl Richard at the tilt before the 
King of France. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EpitorIAL communications should be addressed 
te “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver. 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub. 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. , 


CorrESPONDENTs who send letters to be: for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of “N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


To_ secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and] 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
eae in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages t¢ 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com. 
munication “ Duplicate.” 


R. T. and Dr. WiLLcock.—Forwarded. 

R. K.—For “ Easter eggs and the hare” see 1 S. 
i, 244, 397, 482; ii. 52; 10S. iv. 306; v. 292; 118. 
iii. 285. 

Mr. Wrii1AM Cusspon.—Many thanks for reprint 
of letter on the Standish family from The Isle of 
Man Examiner. 
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